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An Account of the Eruption of Mount Vefwoius in Fune 
and Fuly, 1794. 
(Continued from Page 306.) 


Y the time that the lava had reached the fea, between five 
and fix o’clock in the morning of the 16th, Vefuvius 
was fo completely involved in darknefs, that we could no 
more difcern the violent operation of nature that was going 
on there, and fo it remained for feveral days; but the dreadful 
noife we heard at times, and the red tinge on the clouds over 
the top of the mountain, were evident figns of the activity of 
the fire underneath, The lava ran but flowly at Torre del 
Greco after it bad reached thé fea; and on the 17th of June 
in the morning, when I went in my boat to vifit that unfor- 
tunate town, its courfe was ftopped, excepting that at times a 
little rivulet of liquid fire iflued from under the {moking fco- 
riz into the fea, and caufed a hiffing noife, and a white vapour 
fmoke; at other times, a quantity of large fcoria were puthed ° 
off the furface of the body of the lava into the fea, difcover- 
ing that it was red hot under that furface; and even to this 
day the centre of the thickef part of the lava that co.ers the 
town retains its red heat. The breadth of the lava that ran 
into the fea, and has formed a new promontory there, after 
having deftroyed the greateft part of the town of Torre del 
Greco, having been exactly meafured by the Duke Della 
Torre, is of Englith feet 1204. Its height above the fea is 
twelve feet, and as many feet under water; fo that its whole 
Von, XXVI, 667. 3P height 
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height is twenty-four feet; it extends into the {ca 626 feet. 


I obferved that the fea water was boiling as in a cauldron, 
where it wafhed the foot of this new formed promontory ; 
and although I was at leaft a hundred yards from it, obferving 
that the fea {moked near my boat, I put my hand into the water, 
which was literally fcalded ; and by this time my boatmen ob- 
ferved that the pitch from the bottom of the boat was melting 
faft, and floating on the furface of the fea, and that the boat 
began to leak ; we therefore retired haftily from this fpot, and 
landed at fome diftance from the hot lava. 

The town of Torre del Greco contained about 18,000 in- 
habitants, all of which (except about 15, who from cither age 
or infirmity could not be moved, and were overwhelmed by the 
Java in their houfes) efcaped either to Caftel-a-mare, which 
was the ancient Stabiz, or to Naples : but the rapid progres 
of the lava was fuch, after it had altered its courfe from Refina, 
which town it firft threatened, and had joined-a frefh lava that 
iflued from one of the new mouths in a vineyard, about a mile 
from the town, that it ran like a torrent over the town of 
Torre del Greco, allowing the unfortunate inhabitants {carcely 
time to fave their lives; their goods and effects were totally 
abandoned, and indeed feveral of the inhabitants, whofe houfes 
had been furrounded with lava while they remained in them, 
efcaped from them and faved their lives the following day, by 
coming out of the tops of their houfes, and walking over the 
fcoriz on the furface of the red-hot lava. 

Five or fix old nuns were taken out of a convent in this 
manner, on the 16th of June, and carried over the hot lava, 
as I was inforaied by the friar who aflifted them; and who 
told me that their ftupidity was fuch, as not to have been the 
leaft alarmed, or fenfible of their danger: He found one of 
upwards of ninety years of age afually warming herfelf ata 
point of red-hot Java, which touched the window of her ceil, 
and which fhe faid was very comfortable; and ‘though now 
apprized of their danger, they were ftill very unwilling to 
leave the convent, in which they had been fhut up almoft from 
their infancy, their ideas being as limited as the {pace they in- 
habited. Having defired them to pack up whatever they had 
that was moft valuable, they al] loaded themfelves with biicuits 
and {weetmeats, and it was but by accident that the friar dif- 
covered that they had left a fum of money behind them, which 
he recovered for them 3 and thefe nuns are now in a convent 
at Naples. 
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At the time I landed at Torre del Greco on the 17th 
I found fome few of its inhabitants returned, and endeavouring 
to recover their effeGis from fueh houfes as had not been 
thrown down, or were not totally buried under the lava; but 
alas! what was their cruel difappointment when they found 
that their houfes had been already broke open, and completely 
gutted of every thing that was valuable; and I faw a {cufiie 
at the door of one houfe, between the proprietors, and the 
robbers who had taken poileffion of it. The lava had pafied 
over the centre and beft part of the town; no part of the 
cathedral remained above it, except the upper part of a {quare 
brick tower, in which are the bells; and it is a curious cir- 
cumftance that thofe bells, although they are neither cracked 
or melted, are deprived of their tone as muchas if they had 
been cracked, I fuppofe by the acid.and vitriolic vapours of 
the lava, Some of the inhabitants of Torre del Greco told 
me that when the lava firft entered the fea, it threw up the 
water to a ‘prodigious height; and particularly when two 
points of Java met and inclofed a poo! of water, that then that 
water was thrown up with great violence, ana a loud report : 
They likewile told me, that at this time, as well as the day 
after, a great many boiled filh were feen fioating on the {urface 
of the ica; and I have been fince aflured by many of the 
fifhermen of Portici, Torre de) Greco, and Torre dell’ An- 
nunziata (all of which towns are fituate at the foot of Vc- 
fuvius) that they could not for many days during this eruption 
catch a fith within two miles of that coaft, which they had 
evidently deferted. 

When this lava is cooled fufficiently, which may not be 
until fome months hence, I fhall be curious to examine whe- 
ther the centre, or folid and compact parts, of the Java that 
ran into the fea has taken, as it probably may, the prifmatical 
form of bafalt columns, like many other ancient lavas dif- 
gorged into the water. The exterior of this lava at prefent, 
like all others, offers to the eye nothing but a confufed heap 
of loofe fcori#, The lava over the cathedral, and in other 
parts of the town, is upwards of forty feet in thicknefs; the 
general height of the lava during its whole courle is about 
twelve feet, and in fome parts not lefs than a mile in breadth, 

I walked inthe few remaining ftreets of the town, and 
I went on the top of one of the higheft houfes that was {till 
ftanding, although furrounded by the lava: I faw from thence 
diftinGtly the whole courfe of the lava, that covered the belt 
partof the town; the tops of the houfes were juft vilible here 
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and there in fome parts, and the timbers within ftill burning 
caufed a bright flame to iflue out of the furface; in other parts, 
the fulphur and {alts exhaled in a white {moke from the lava, 
forming a white or yellow cruft on the fcoriz round the {pots 
where it iflued with the moft force. Often I heard little ex- 
plofions, and faw that they blew up, like little mines, frag 
ments of the fcoriz and afhes into the air; 1 fuppofe them to 
have been occafioned either by rarefied air in confined cellars, 
or perhaps by {ma}] portions of gunpowder taking fire, as few 
in this country are without a gun, and fome little portion of 
gunpowder in their houfes. 

As the church feafts are here ufually attended with fires 
works and crackers, a firework maker of this town had a 
very great quantity of fireworks ready made for an approach- 
ing feaft, and fome gunpowder, all of which had been {hut up 
in his houfe by the Java, a part of which had even entered one 
of the rooms; yet he actually faved all his fireworks and gun- 
powder fome days after, by carrying them fafely over the hot 
lava. 1 fhould not have been fo much at my eafe had Iknown 
of this gunpowder, and of feveral other barrels that were at 
the fame time in the cellar of another houfe, inclofed by the 
Java, and which were afterward brought off on women’s heads, 
little thinking of their danger, over the {coria of the lava, that 
was rednot underneath. 

The heat in the ftreets of the town, at this time, was fo 
great as toraife the quickfilver of my thermometer to very 
near 100 degrees, and clofe tothe hot lavait rofe much higher; 
but what drove me from this melancholy {pot was, that one of 
the robbers with a great pig on his fhoulders, purfued by the 
proprietor with a long gun pointed at him, kept dodging 
round me to fave himiclf; I bid him throw down the pig and 
run, which he did; and the proprietor, fatisficd with having 
recovered his lofs, acquainted me with my danger, by telling 
me that there were now thieves in every houfe that was left 
ftanding. I thought it therefore high time to retire, both for 
my own fafety, and that | might endeavour to procure from 
Naples fome proteCtion for the doubly unfortunate fufferers of 
this-unhappy town. Accordingly I returned to Neples in my 
boat, and immediatel acquainted this government with what 
I had juft feen myfelf; in confequence of which a body of 
foldiers was fent direéily to their relief by ea, the road by jand 
having been cut off by the lava. 

I remarked in my way home,-that there wasa much greater 
quantity of the petroleum flvating on the furface of the fea, 
and 
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and diffufing a very ftrong and offenfive fmell, than was 
wfual; for at all times in calms, patches of this bituminous 
cil, called here petroleum, are to be feen floating on the fur- 
face of the fea between Portici and Naples, and particularly 
oppofite a village called Pietra Bianca, The minute afhes 
continued falling all this day at Naples; the mountain, totally 
obfcured by them, continued to. alarm us with repeated loud 
explotions ; the itrects of this city were this day and the next 
conftantly filled with religious and penitential proccflions, com- 
poled of all clafles, and nothing was heard in the midft of 
darknefs but the thunder of the mountain, and ora pro nobis. 
The fea wind increafing at times, delivered us from thefe 
afhes, which it {cattered over different partsof the Campagna 
Felice. 
(To be continued.) 





The Hiftory of Knowledge, Learning, and Tafle, im 
Great Briiain, during the Reign of King James the 
Firft. Part the Second. 


[ From the New Annual Regifter for the Year 1794.] 
(Continued from Page 387.) 


HE period we are treating of produced eminent writers 

in the law. Lord Bacon, though this is not the moft 
diftinguifhed part of his character, muit not he:e be omitted. 
His tracts of this kind have been mentioned in the higheft 
terms of applaufe. Concerning his “ Elements of the 
Common Law of England” one of his biographers thus 
fpeaks : “ An excellent workit is; and not only completely 
fitted for the improvement of fuch as ftudy the law, but alfo 
the buok in the world the beft calculated to give every man of 
good fenfe and unbiaffed judgement both a general idea and 
good opinion of the law, which is reprefented therein in that 
light which is atonce the faireit, fulleft, and mott agreeable ; 
that is, not as acontrivance t» limit the freedom, and abridge 
the natural lide. ty of mankind, but as ani {titution principally 
intending the benefit and advantage of men, as rational beings 
and meimbers of fociety, y protecting them in their perlons, 
fame, wd eftates; and therefore | efteem it one of the beit and 
moft ufeful pieces that our author ever compofed.”— The few 
things left by the Lord Chancellor Egerton thew him — 
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had a profound knowledge of the lawPand to have beena 
perfect matter of whatever related to the conttitution and 
proceedings of the Court of Chancery. Sir John Doddridge 
ftil] makes fome figure as a legal aut hor. ‘The works written 
by him reflect no fmvall credit on his Jearning aid abilities, 

But thefe feveral writers on the law of England, and any 
others that might be fpecified, were all of them yreatly eclipfed 
by Sir Ed dward Coke. In the early pare of his life his 
character was deeply fhaded by the ferocity with which he 
treated the ftate prifoners againft whom he was called to plead 
in his offic ial capacity. It was cartied to fuch ab eight, that it 
cannota din it of being paliiated from the fpirit of tie times, 
We mutt chicfly look to bis latter days, if we would wifhto 
view him inhis true fplendour. Then it was that he nobly 
-ftood up in fupport of the conftitution and liberties of his 
country. Inthe Parliaments which met from the year 1629, 
to his death, he exerted himéelf with great vigour in oppolition 
to tyranny, and in defence of the juft claims of the fubjed. 
As a lega! writer he is entitled to the higheft applaufe. When 
we confider not only the quantity but the quality of his works, 
in what manner they contribute to illuftrate, as well the origin 
as the body and fubftance of our laws, to explain their mature, 
to vindicate their juftice, and to dechantiese the benefit of 
them; how they take in the whole circle of this extenfive 
fcience, in reference both to its grounds and practice, and how 
methodically and accurately every thing touched by his penis 
treated, we cannot avoid ad: miring his wifdom, his diligence, 
and his public fpirit. Hs witdom 2 appears in his being able to 
examine, acq: tite, and digett fuch a prodigious fund of ‘know- 
ledge, and to apply it with fach difkis nctnelS, peripicuity, and 
Popeiety; 3 as he did, to every point; and though much of 
what he lias written may th ugh time become of little ufe in 
regard to practice, yet the utility of it, in refpect to the 
uaderftanding of the law, wil! remain as long as it fubfifts on 
its prefe it bafis. Viewin g things only in this light, it ts 
impeffible for any impar rtial reader to abQaia from paying a 
very high reverence to Sir Edward Coke’s “meméry. When 
we reflect alfo on his wonderful diligence in collecting, 
framing, and difpofing fo many, fo la borious, and fuch different 
kinds of writing, our furprife mutt increafe. Our admiration 
will {till farther be excited, when we call to mind, that from a 
principle of patrictif{m, and a fincere love to his country and its 
laws, he perfitted in his fervices to the commonwealth, though 
expoledto much ill ufaze, All this pains he took for pofterity 
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in the midft of a life occupied with continual cares, when in 
the full pofleffion of the greateit practice at the bar, wien 
called to the higheit offices of his profeffion, when involved 
in the perplexity of public employments, as well as when out 
of them and more atleifure. ‘Vo his care we owe the reducing 
the knowledge of our laws into a fyftcm, and the putting it 
into che power of others to profecute and improve his plan, If 
we compare the law as he found it, with the condition in which 
he left it, we hall fee his merit in its true point of light, and 
have a juft notion of the reafons which induced our forefathers 
toftyle him tue oracle of thelaw. Such he reaily was, and 
{uch he will be efteemed, wha‘ever may be the future fate of 
his works, fince from him were borrowed thofe lights which 
have enabled (ucceedingJawyers totraverte the paths that have 
led them to knowledge and credit. 

The ftudy of the civil law was not neglected in King James 
the Firft’s reign. Indeed it was particularly foitered by the 
crown, as its general principles are more favourable to the 
doctrines of arbitrary power thas the old common law of 
England. The moit diftinguifhed writer of che time, in this 
department of literature, was Dr. Cowell. Sir Edward Coke 
and tae door were not only in direct oppofition to each other 
in point of fentiment, but there was a great perfonal ill-will 
betweenthem. As Cowell frequently practiled at Weftmin- 
fter-hal], as well as at Doctors Commons, Sit Edward took all 
occafions to affront him; and, making ule of a wretched puny 
called him in deiilion, Dr. Cowheel. But however biameabie 
he might be for bis defpotic principles, he was undoubtedly a 
man of eminence in his proieiiion 

With regard to the fcience of natural philofophy, as it 
generaily fubfilted in thiscountry, we might fpecify a number 
of perfons, of whom high things are faid by Anthony Wood 
tled to diftinction, 
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Whatever celebsity they might have in their own day, their 
Names arc now ividom remembered, and their productions 
almoit wholly torgoiien. _ Nos is this an act of injuflice to 
their memories, ince they made none ol thofe dilcoveries 
which have contributed to the benefit, or demand the gratitude, 
of potterity.—Robert Fiudd was perhaps the only learned 
Engiithman that ever ferioufly embraced the Rotycrucian 
philufophy. a that myfterious and fanciful philolophy he was 
eminent, aad wrote feveral elaborate treatifes in its defence. 
His works were better known abroad than at home; and that 
he 
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he was not looked upon as an infignificant author, is apparent 
from his having fuch literary antagonifts as Gaffendus and 
Kepler. 
Weare now come toa name that tranfcendsall praife. Our 

readers will immediately underftand that we mean Francis 
Bacon, Lord Verulam. The name of Bacon had already 
been confecrated to immortality, in the perfon of that famous 
friar, to whom we have endeavoured todo juftice in a former 
part of our work ; and the fame name, in the fubje&t before us, 
Jays claim to ftill fuperior honour, at leaft in point of utility 
and effect. Lord Bacon had the glory of introducing a new 
epocha in philofophical fcience; an epocha productive of the 
moft important confequences. With a fagacity of the moft 
penetrating nature, he rofe above the fyitematic fchool phi- 
lofophy of the times, and pointed out the true road to knows 
ledge. He faw that it muft be built on the bafis of experiment; 
and, by building on that bafis, the difcoveries and improvements 
which have fince been made in the {tudy of nature are without 
number. Nor hasthe method of attaining true f{cience which 
he has laid down ever fallen into difufe, but continues to be 
purfued with tie greateft ardour and with the happieft effeécts 
inevery partof Europe. That the applaufes of fuch a man as 
Lord Bacon thouid be founded by multitudes of authors, will 
not be deemed furprifing. Omitting the encomiums which 

have been deli, ered concerning him by our own countrymen, 
we fhall content ourfelves with inferting the eftimates of his 
merit that have been formed by two eminent forcign writers. 

Thefe are Mont. D’Alembert and Mr. Brucker. * On cone 
fidering atteatively (fays the former) the found, intelligent, and 

extenfive views of this great man, the multiplicity of objects 

his piercing wit had comprehended within its fphere, the 

elevation of his ftyle, that every where makes the boldctt 

images to coalcice with the moit rigérous precifion, we thould 

be tempted tociteem him the greateft, the moit univerfal, and 
the mott eloquent of philofopiers, His works are jultly 

valued, perhaps more valued than known, and therefore more 

deterving of our ftudy than elogiums, Bacon, born amid the 

obicurity of the s.oft profound nizht, perceived that philofophy 

did not yet exift, though many had undoubtedly flattered 

themicives with having excelled init ; for, the more an age is 

grois and ignorant, the more it believes itfelf informed of all 

that can poflicly be known. He began by taking a general 

view of the various object of all natural fciences. He 

divided thofe fciences into different branches, of which he 
9 made 
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made the moft exact enumeration: He examined into what was 

already known as to each of thofe objects, and he drew up an 

immenfe catalogue of what remained to be difcovered. This 

was the-aim and fubjeét of his admirable work, On the 

Dignity and Augmentation of Natural Knowledge. In his 

New Organ of Sciences, he perfects the views he had pointed 

outin the firft work : He carries them farther, and fhews the 

necefity of experimental phyfics, which was not yet thought 

of. An enemy to fyftems, he beholds philofopny as only that 

part of our knowledge which ought to make us better or more 

happy, He feems to limit it to the {cience of ufeful things, 

and every where recommends the ftudy of nature. His other 

writings are formed onthe fame plan, Every thing in them, 

even their titles, is expreflive of the man of genius, of the 

mind that feesin great. He there collects facts ; he there com~ 

pares experiments, and indicates a great number to be made. 

He invites the learned to {tudy and perfect the arts, which he 

deems as the moft illuftrious and moft effential part of human 

knowledge. He expofes, with a noble fimplicity, bis cons 
jeCtures and thoughts on different objects worthy of interefting 

men; and he might have faid, as the old gentleman of Terence, 
that nothing affeGiing humanity was foreign to him. Science 
of nature, morality, politics, economics, all feemed to be 

within the ftretch of that luminons and profound wit ; and we 
know not which moft to admire, the richnefs he diffufes over 
all the fubjeéts he treats of, or the dignity with which he 
fyeaks of them. His writings cannot be better compared than 
to thofe of Hippocrates on medicine; and they would be 
neither lefs admired nor lefs read, if the culture of the mind 
was as dear to mankind as the prefervation of their health. 
But there are none but the chiefs of fects of all kinds whofe 
works can have a certain fplendcur. Bacon was not of the 
number, and the form of his philofophy was againft it. Ie 
was too good to fill any one with aftonifhment. ‘The fcholaftic 
philofophy, which had gained the afcendant in his time, could 
not be overthrown but by bold and new opinions ; and there is 
no probability that a philofopher, who only intimates to men, 
“ This is the little you have learned, this is what remains for 
your inquiry,” is calculated for making much noife among his 
contemporaries. We might even prefume to hazard fome 
degree of reproach againft the Lord Chancellor Bacon for 
having been perhaps too timid, if we were not fenfible with 
what referve, and as it were with what fuperftition, judgement 
cuzht to be pafled on fo fublime a genius. Though he con- 
Vor, XXVI, 667, Q fefles 
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feffes that the {cholaftic philofophers had enervated the fciences 
by the minutiz of their queitions, and that found intelleAs 
ought to have made a facrifice of the fludy of general beings 
to that of particular objects, be feems, notwithitanding, by the 
frequent ude he makes of {chool-terms, and fometimes alfo by 
the adopting of {cholaftic principles, and by the divilions and 
fub-divifions then much in vogue, to .have fhewed too much 
deference for the predomsiant tafte of his age. ‘This great 
man, after breaking the fhackles of fomany irons, was ftill 
entangled by fome chains, which he either could not or durft not 
break afunder.” 
(To be continued.) 





Important Information refpetling the prefent high Prices 
of Grain. 


{Copied from the Refolutions of the Corporation of the City of 
Oxford, and addrefled to their Repretentatives. ] 


HE Common Council of this city having refolved to in- 
ftcu&t their Members on the prefent high prices of grain, 
the following addrefS was this day tranfmitted to them: 


To F. Burton, and A, Ainefly, Efqrs. Members for the City of 
Oxford. 
GénrleMeEN, 

SELDOM as the Citizens of Oxford have been accuf- 
tomed to addrefs their Reprefentatives in Parliament, we can- 
not, under the prefent circumftances of the exceflive high 
price of corn, refrain from conveying to you our fentiments 
and inftructions. 

The cautes of this difaftrous malady, which fo immediately 
affe&ts all clafles of mankind, but which is more particularly 
diftrefling to the poor, whole chief fupport is bread, appear 
to us to be almoft wholly artificial. 

It has indeed been faid that the laft wheat harveft was not 
fo productive as in former years, but we fhould believe it more 
readily, if the prices of barley, and of oats, and peas, of which 
it is univerfally allowed the crop was abundant, almoft beyond 
example, did not rather increafe than diminifh. Ie is again 
faid that fo much land is not cultivated tor corn as formerly 
was, and the dearnefs by fome is imputed to that caufe ; but 
the high price of meat, cheefe, and butter, and of every thing 
produced 
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produced from grafs, is a contradiGtion to that affertion ; for it 
will not be denied, that if there is lefs land in corn, there will 
be more in grafs, fear as the one OSs dearer, the produc- 
tions from the other would be more abundant, and of courfe, 
cheaper. 

The dearnefs of corn, therefore, in our humble. apprehen- 
fion, is not to be afcribed fo much to its {carcity, as to other 
caufes. 

It will be feen by a retrofpeS to the lait thirty years, that, as 
inclofures have taken place, and finall farms Guay Wied eo 
gether, and made into one great farm, that corn has been ad 
vancing in price, though never before carried to the prefent 
excefs, Atthe diftance of time now fpoken of, it was not 
unufual to fee eight or ten farms ina parifh, from eighty to a 
hundred pounds a year, whereupon the tenants maintained and 
brought up their families with credit to themfelves and advan 
tage to the public. At prefent all thofe {mall farms-are confo- 
lidated, and become the entire property of an individual, 
grown rich by the increafed and enormous price of every 
thing produced from his farm in late years. “The occupiers of 
the little farms, not fo abounding in wealth, were conftrained 
atthe approach of Michaelmas to threfy out their corn, and 
prepare for their accuftomed rent day; the gentlemen farmers 
on the contrary are always prepared to meet their landlord’s 
demands, come when they may, without being hurried into 
any fuch expedient; for thould their own purfes happen to 
fail them at the moment, their credit is fuch, that they can 
have whatever fupply they afk for from their country bank. 
Hence it follows that the produce of the harveft is not 
threthed, and that the corn is kept back from market, until it 
will bring a price never heard er thous sht of, when farms were 
in their former divided fiate. 

The accumulation cf farms then is, as we think, one of the 
caufes of the prefent high price of corn. 

Another very principal caufe of the dearnefs of corn, and 
indeed of every other kind of food, is, that almoft every arti- 
cle in ufé muft be purchafed by the confumer, not of the grower, 
but through the medium of other perfons, after it has pafled 
through five or fix satis. aiid in fome cafes more, and every 
hand, as muft neceffarily be fuppofed, receiving a profit upon 
the commodity. This trading of the jobber, for fo he is 

called, is now grown to fuch a height as to require the imme- 

ciate interp yofition of the legiflative power; for true it is, that 

all over this part of the country, the miller and the bake fint 
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it extremely difficult to buy at the firft hand, and are abfolutely 
compelled to receive their fupplies through the intervention 
oi a third perfon, at any price he choc’es to demand; for thele 
jobbers having purchafed among themfelves the whole, or the 
greateft part of the corn brought to market, deal it out again 
upon their own terms; nor is it unufual that a miller fhould 
ftand by and fee the jobber buy at one price, and himfelf 
obliged immediately afterwards to apply to the jobber and buy 
at an advanced price. 

This may feem ftrange, but the farmer has his end. The 
jobber takes a large quantity together, and that is lefs troubles 
fome than making many bargains; and the farmer, moreover, 
has the wifdom to know that to encourage the jobber turns ule 
timately to his own profit, by affifting to keep up the price. 
In any event, the fuppreflion of this new fpecies of locutts 
calis aloud for Parliamentary authority. For befide the ef- 
fe&ts here pointed at, many others will obvioully be feen. The 
grain of the kingdom will {oon be got into a few hands, and 
by that means combinations will be more ealily formed, and, 
in fhort, the mifchiefs arifing from fuffering thefe dealers 
longer to prey upon the public, will be more feverely felt than 
from any other caufe whatever, 

Another effectual means of leflening the evil complained of 
will*be, by prohibiting the fale of corn by fample, and of 
courfe, to compel the farmer to bring his corn to market. 
Within the laft ten years this practice of buying by fample has 
become almoft univer(al, and a load of corn is now rarely feen 
at Oxford market; whereas fifteen years ago it was dificult 
to find convenient room in the city, on market days, for the 
corn waggons to be lodged upon. ‘The good effect of bringing 
the corn to market was, that a poor man might buy a fack, or 
a final] quantity fitted to his purfe, at the firft and cheapelt 
hand ; and befides that, it contributed to lower the price; for 
the corn being brought to market, the farmer was content to 
fellit cheaper, rather than carry it back again ; and another 
good and pleafing effect was produced, that it tended to thew 
the ftock and abundance of the country, when the farmers 
from the different parts exhibited their ftores to public view. 

The chief caufes, in our opinion, therefore, of the prefent 
high prices, are the confolidation of farms, the jobbers, and the 
felling by fample.—However, there are other caufes of an 
inferior nature, which it may not be improper here to mention. 

And firft if will be recolleéted, that owing to the very high 
price of meat, the poor are obliged to {upport themfelves 
almoft 
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almoft entirely by bread, and, of courfe, a much larger quantity 
of that article is confumed than when other kinds of food 
made a part of their meals. It is indeed a melancholy truth, 
that by far the greater part of the country, efpecially in the 
villages, live wholly on bread, and have fo done for many 
months, without any poflible means of buying a bit of meat, 
owing to the fcantinefs of their wages, and to the exceflive 
high price of every article of life; andto the poor man may 
be added another clas of people who fuffer extremely under 
the prefent calamity in a two-fold fenfe: The middling clafs 
of mankind are here meant, people who live upon ftated ine 
incomes, or by the profits of a {mall trade, but derive nothing 
from the land, and who are fubject to all the difficulties of 
the dearnefs of the times, and oblerved alfo to contribute ina 
double, or perhaps a greater ratioto the poor’s rate, than what 
they did before the prefent exorvitant price of grain took 
place. 

The effect of the country banks is alfo found another 
fource of the exifting evil. By circulating fuch amazing 
quantities of imaginary fpecie, the value of money is become 
leis, and of courle the commodity is paid for ata price pro- 
portionate to fuch adecreafe in value. To this may be added 
that at thefe banks the farmer, as before obferved, receives 
his fupply of cath, jnftead of drawing it in the more natural 
way from the fale of his corn; andthe jobber alfo from hence 
deri es his refources to enable him to carry on his nefarious 
trathec. 

Thus have we fuggefted, with all deference and refpect to 
the judgement of our wortny Members, the feveral caufes 
which moft forcibly ftrike us as contributing to the prefent 
dearncfs of grains and if they are properly attended to, and as 
far as may be redreffed by the tupreme authority of the kingdom; 
and if, to compenfate for the failure of the wheat crop, 
fuppofing it not to have been fo univerfally productive as 
ulual; the diftilleries are continued to be prombited; the 
importation of wheat invited and encouraged by the offer of 
an adequate bounty; and the baker reftricted to make, for a 
limited time, only one common fort of wheaten bread, we may 
fairly indulge the pleafing hope that the article of bread will 
foon be difpenfed to the public at a fair and moderate price. 

Signed for, and on the behalf, and by the order of the 

Common Council of the City of Oxford, the Fourth 
Day of November, One Thoufand Seven Hundred and 


Ninety-five. / re : ; 
TAUNTON, Town-Clerk. 
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HISTORY of LONDON BREWERY. 


To the PRINTER. 
SiR, 

Lately obtained a copy of the following account of the 

London Brewery, which feems curious enough to obtain a 
place in your Entertainer, as it fhows not only the hiftory of 
that ufeful art, but the variations of public tafte with rcfped 
to common beverage, and likewife the amazing progrefs of 
that property, which is now accumulated in the trade. The 
account commences from King William’s time. 

In the beginning of King William’s reign, the duty on 
rong beer orale was one fhilling and threepence a barrel ; 
on {mall beer, threepence a barrelh The brewer then fold his 
brown ale for fixteen fhillings a barrel, and the {mall beer, 
which was made from the fame grains, at fix fhillings. ‘Thele 
were moftly fetched from the brewhoufe by the cuftomers 
themfelves, and paid for with ready money; fo that the brewer 
entertained but few fervants, fewer horfes, and had no ftock of 
ales or beers by him, but a trifling quantity of cafks; and his 
money returned before he paid either his duty or his mait. 
The victualler then fold this ale for twopence a quart. 

But foon after, our wars with France occafioned further 
duties on this commodity. I fet them down from memory 
alone ; and, I think, in 1689, ninepence a barrel’ more was 
Jaid on ftrong, and threepence a barrel on fmal!. In 1690, 
the duty was advanced to two fhillings and threepence a barrel 
on ftrong, and ninepence on fmall; and, in 1692, more duty 
was laid by ninepence a barrel on itiong only. All thefe 
dutics together do not quite make up what is now paid by the 
brewer. At this period, the brewer raifed his price from 
fixteen to eighteen and nineteen fhillings a barrel ; and the 
victualler railed his price to twopence halfpenny a quart. 

In the time of Queen Ann, when France diturbed us again, 
the malt-tax, the duty onhops, and that on coals, took place. 
The duty on malt furpafling that on hops, the brewers 
endeavoured to make a liquor wherein more of thefe laft 
fhouid be ufed. ‘hus the drinking of beer became ene 
couraged inpreference to ale. ‘This beer, whea new, they 
fold for twenty-two thillings a barrel, but the people, not 
eafily weaned from their heavy {weet drink, in general drank 
ale mixed with beer trom the victualler, at twopence halfpenny, 
or twopence three farthings a quart. 
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The gentry now refiding in London more than they had 
done in former times, introduced the pale ale, and the pale 
{mall beer they were habituated toin the cowntry ; and either 
engaged fome of their friends, or the London brewers, .to 
make for them thefe kinds of drinks. Affluence and clean- 
linefs promoted the delivery of them in the brewer’s. own 
cafks, andat his charge. Paie malt being deareft, the brewer 
being loaded with more tax, and more expence, fixed the price 
of tuch finall beer at eight and ten fhillings a barrel; the 
latter was fold by the vidtualler at fourpence a quart, and under. 
the name of two penny. 

This little oppofition excited the brown beer trader to 
produce, if poflible, a better fort of commodity in their. ways 
than heretofore had been made. They began to. hop their 
raild beer more; and the publican ftarted three, four, fometimes 
fix butts ata time: Burt fo little idea had the brewer, or his 
cuftomer, of being at the charge of large ftocks of beer, that 
it gave roomtoa fet of monied people, to make a trade, of 
buying thefe beers from brewers, keeping them fome time, and 
feliing them, when ftale, to publicans at twenty-five fhillings 
or twenty -fix fhillings a barrel. Our taftes but flowly alter or 
reform: Some drank mild beer and ftale; others what was: 
thea call three threads, at threepence a quart; but many ufed 
all ftale at fourpence a quart. 

On this footing ftood the trade until about the year 1722, 
when the brewers conceived there wasa mean to be found pre- 
ferable to any of thefe extremes ; w hick was, that beer well’ 


brewed, from being kept its proper time, becoming mellow, 
that is, ncither new nor ftale, would recommend / to the 
public. ‘This they ventured to fell at 23 fhillin; barrel, that 


the victualler might retail it at threepeuce art. —Thoygh 


it was flow at firit in making its way; y , it certainly was, 
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in fat it was only adopted by him. It was the plan of his 
predeceffor. 

The increafe in the quantity of porter brewed fince the be- 
ginning of the prefent reign is immenfe, At that time, namely, 
during the year ending in July, 1761, the quantity brewed in 
London, (for of London only we {peak ) amounted to 975,217 
barrels of 36 gallons each, The number of brewers then 
was §z. But in the year ending July, 1795, the quantity 
brewed by twelve brewers only, exceeded the above by more 
than 18,000 barrels. ’Were we to add the ftocks of the 
other brewers, the increafe of this article would appear yet 
more prodigious. ‘Thofe who argue that this country is ina 
ftate of depopulation, would do well to contider this circum- 
ftance only. A farther check may be given to the calculations 
of fuch people by referring them to the amazing increafe of 
diftilieries, 

It may be curious to obferve the rife of individual houfes 
in this article 6f trade. The following calculation will fhow 
itvery plainly. In 1760, Whitbread brewed 63,408 barrels ; 
in 1795, 158,800. In 1760, Thrale brewed 32,7403 in 
1795: 122,300; and moft of the others, which exifted at that 
time, nearly in the fame proportion. Meux has jumped from 
10,000 to 121,000. But to particularife here might lead 
us into difcuffions on the merits of refpeétive brewers, which 
would be forcign to the purport of this fhort memoir. 





REFLECTIONS. 
USTOM regulates our ideas of fhame. In China, the 


Emperor orders the baftinado to be given to a minifter 
or a mandarin; and afterward thefe perfons continue in their 
employments, without thinking themfelves difhonoured o1 
degraded, ‘They are like fcholars who retern to their places 
after having been whipped. 

The idea of virtue is become fo effaced, that fearcely do we 
hear the name of it pronounced, ‘The ulual expreffion now is, 
an honeft man, which contains but negative qualities; or 
fometimes qualities are mentioned, as bravery, fidelity, &c. but 
a collective word which expreffes them ail is fcldom made ule 
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An ANECDOTE. 


Pert, beardlefs Barrifter, lately examining an evidence at 

an affize in the country, with that effrontery. which too 

often difgraces the profeflion of a lawyer, among othef irrele- 

vant queftions, afked a young man who was a_witne(s, If he 

was born in wedlock? No,” quoth the witnefs, with all 
the fimplicity imaginable, “ I was bora in Lancafter.” 








Anfwer, by M, Thamas, of Eaft Coker, te U. of Wafbford’s Quef- 
tion, injerted “fuly 6. 





FROM the firft given equation we have 41y =1226—xx, 
828—19x . 
and from the fecond we have y = —————.". 1226 —xx = 
x 
828—19x 
———— x 41 which being done 
1226—xx = 33;948779x, —, outof fractions, and tran{pofed, 
x 
we have the following cubic equation : 
viz. XxXx—2005X=—33948, folved. 
*=232Q.E.D. 
Andy=17 
*.* We have received the like anfwer from J. B. Chivers, 
of St. Auftell; Thomas Tocker, of Tregony; J. Gillard, of 
South Molton; and Mifs A. Thompfon, of Bath. 





—s 


Anfwer, by F. Turner, of Langport, to F. Commins's Rebus, ine 
ferted Fuly 135 1795+ 


ULL, will, kind Sir, without a doubt, 
Divulge your whole quite clearly out. 


*{* We have received the like anfwer from W. Nedwab, 
of Plymouth Dock; J. S. of Taunton; H. M. of Bland- 
ford; J. K.af Langport; N. Coles, junior, of Crediton; 
P. of Dorfet; Philmo; Rofebud, of Welt Coker; J. Hill, 
near Helfton; J. Field, junior, of Staverton; T, Whicker, 
of Exon; H.C. Granger, of Teingmouth; and J. Bodkin, 
of Heathitock. 

Vor. XXVI, 667. 3K A CHA- 
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4 CHARADE, ly TZ. Taylor, of Lifkeard. 


E amateurs of Goacby’s pleafant verfe, 
Attentive be, while I do this rehearfe; 
Britannia’s fertile fhore ye firft muft ican, 
And take from thence a tree which decks that land, 


Without delay, achere unto my next, 

Which for to find will not much you perplex ; 
The hateful, odious reptile’s lonely cell, 

Go, gents, and fearch, there doth my fecond dwell. 


Select thefe parts, in order right and true, 
An antiquarian you’.| have then in view. 





- 


A REBUS, by a Pupil of Mr. Tucker’s School, at Heytefbury. 


Science, bards, you'll firft defcribe, 
That’s ufeful to mankind; 
That noble fage whofe learned works 
Willalways live in mind, 


That pleafing art which all fhould learn 
Ere they prefume to writes 

I cannot fay I know if yet, 
But in it do delight. 


That hell-born paffion next exprefs, 
That oft to murder leads ; 

A fort of plunder laftly tell, 
At which compafiion bleeds. 


The initials join’d will foon difplay, 
What L'il expel my breaft ; 

Nay every man with reafon fraught 
Its name will much deteft, 


NOW We We sr, , 
SEEKER HEE IDK OK ROHR 

*.* An-cffay, once now and then, from “ The Friend,” would 
better fuit the contracted feale of the Entertainer thana regular 
feries of them; the latter would encroach too much on the variety 
which fhould always be carefully attended to in a mifcellaneous pube 
lication, the readers of which, in general, prefer articles that are 
not of torgrave a cafts 

S¢® Communications for the Weebly Batertainer stay be fore 

L* Communications for the lWeexly &ntertainer may be for 


warded by the new/men, free of carrigges 
POETRY. 
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PO! B eFee Rew, 


A U T U M N, 


4 iy glowing year begins to fade, 
And fickens at th’ aucumnal gale; 
Dead is the bloffom of the glade, 

And dead the violet of the vale. 


For nature, with capricious mien, 

The {mile of beauty fometimes wears ; 
But foon the clouded frown is feen, 

And laughter faddens into tears. 


Yet midft the fcowl of autumn’s reizn, 
Vertumnus tempts the roving eye ; 

For wiere the arbour nods wit) rain, 
Behold the crimfon clufters Jie. 


See, as alternate {miles the day, 
The fpedctre, famine, meet his grave; 
For yonder trembling fun-beams play, 
Where golden harveits proudly wave. 


Thus have you feen the beauteous fair, 
In {pring with bloom unconf{cious move ; 
And ripen’d by the fummer care, 
Unerring fend the fhaft of love. 


But when, by autumn’s mellowing power, 
Their children are their dear purfuit, 
Their mincs ferene dread not the fhower, 

For ttorms endear the lovely fruit. 


Oh autumn! fill the mantling joy, 
And drive the fiend, defpair, afar ; 
Let not a hopelefs with annoy, 
Oh calm contending paffions’ war ! 


Since by each pleafure I am crofs’d, 

Since I muft drink the wormwood draught, 
Since lov’d Louifa’s ever loft, 

And I can fee her but in thought : 


Ah ! to the fair, may every breeze, 
Receiving watt the conftant figh; 
And carry, whilftit Rrips the trees, 
The ftreams that deluge from my eye! 


With 
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* ‘With wine, and company, and wit, 
Stern recollection 11] difguife ; 
And while the abfent I forget, 
The prefemt moment learn to prize. 


Te MULETEER. 





HEN o’er the moon a mitty veil 
Obfcures her pallid fylvan light ; 
When howling winds burit o'er the dale, 
And no bright eve ftar lends its light ; 
Then o’er the cliff’: impending brow 
Our lovely muleteer muf go! 


His twinkling latnp he cautious bears, 
To guide him from the dells fo deep ; 
And oft the rnfhing cataract hears, 
W hen other eyes are feal’d in fleep ; 
For‘drear the hour thro’ hai! or fnow, 
Alas! the maleteer maft go! 


Joyous he views the rifing dawn 

Break from the thick-rob’d fhades of night ; 
With fluid gold the blufhing morn 

Shedsher foft ambient beam of light ; 


O’er craggy fteeps afcendin 





Varirt 
Our blithfome muleteer matt go! 








The early fongftrefS fweet reclines 
Upon her mate’s foft plumag'd breaft, 
And warbling *midit the waving pines, 
She courts the traveller to ret; 
For oft as her {weet number flows 
The muletteer forgets to’ go! 


Yet tho’ fevere the toil he braves, 
At midnight fheiter’d in fome cot, 
He heeds nut how the tempett raves, 
And all his hardfhips are forgot ; 
When mountain grapes, and mountain cheer, © 
Retreth tue weary maleteer ! 


eee 


An Acroflic, on retiring to a beautiful Seat on the Banks of the 
Hludjon’s River, in Narth America. 


& WEET folitude! foft charmer of the mind, 
s) O may I ftill thy blifstul prefence find ! 

L et all thine infliience 6’er my foul be thed ; 

I n yonder rural manfion peace be itay’d. 

T here, farremoev'd from all tumultuous joy, 

U nknowa ta pleafures which fo foon can cloys 
D eliphting in tiv quiet reign I may 

E njoy content, thro’ life’s aeclining day, 
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